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PREFACE 


Texts and articles recording events tremendous and far-reaching in 
eflect are published in this issue of International Conciliation. The 
remilitarization of the Rhineland in contravention of provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles and repudiation of the Locarno pact were 
announced by Chancellor Adolf Hitler in a speech to the German 
Reichstag on March 7. The text of that address and other docu- 
mentary material relative to the situation in Europe as a result of the 
German démarche are contained in this document, which also in- 
cludes an article concerning the recent political murders in Japan, 
by Mr. K. K. Kawakami for many years Washington representative 
of Japanese newspapers, and ‘‘ The Japanese-American War Myth,” 
by Vernon Nash, Professor of Journalism at Yenching University, 
Peiping. Mr. Nash’s article appeared in The Nation of December 11, 
1935, and is reproduced here through the courtesy of that publication. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, March 16, 1936. 
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TEXT OF CHANCELLOR HITLER’S SPEECH TO THE 
GERMAN REICHSTAG, MARCH 7, 1936, 
REPUDIATING THE VERSAILLES 
TREATY AND THE LOCARNO PACT! 


Men of the German Reichstag: Reichstag President Goering has 
called at my order the present session to give you an opportunity to 
receive a declaration of the Reich Government relative to questions 
which instinctively are regarded not only by yourselves but also by 
the whole German people as important, nay, decisive. 

When in the gray November days of 1918 the curtain was lowered 
on the bloody tragedy of the great war, millions of people throughout 
the whole world breathed easier again. Like a harbinger of spring- 
time hope spread among the nations not only because one of the 
saddest wars in the history of mankind had come to an end but also 
because a period full of errors, therefore a calamitous period, had 
passed into history. 

Amid the tumult of war, savage threats, accusations, maledictions, 
and condemnations, the views of the President of the United States 
had reached the ear of the world. They spoke of new times and a 
better world. 

In fourteen points, the nations were given an outline such as would 
make a new order for the peoples of mankind. Whatever faults there 
might be, or were, found with these points, one thing doubtless is in 
their favor: 

Recognition that the mechanical restoration of former conditions 
and institutions and opinions would in a short time lead to like 
consequences. 

This was the magic of these theses, that they, with uncontestable 
grandeur, attempted to give new laws to a community of peoples, 
to fll them with a new spirit through which an institution could 
grow and flourish to become a League of Nations, not only to weld 
nations together outwardly but, above all, to bring them inwardly 
closer together in mutual consideration and mutual understanding. 

No people succumbed more completely to the magic power of this 
fantasy than the Germans. Germany had the honor of having fought 
against the whole world and the misfortune to have been defeated 
in this struggle. As the defeated party, however, she was loaded down 

‘Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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with the curse of responsibility for a struggle that the German people 
had neither foreseen nor desired. 


Belief in Wilson Points Led to Sorrowful Period 


The German people believed in these theses with the strength of 
one despairing of himself and the world. Thus Germany was led to her 
most sorrowful period. 

We all for many years have been victims of this fantastic faith. It 
is not the purpose of these explanations to give an expression to the 
terrible disappointment that seized our people in increasing meas- 
ures. I do not want to speak of the despair, the sorrow nor the distress 
these years bore for the German people. 

We had been dragged into the war, for whose outbreak we were 
exactly as guiltless, or guilty, as other peoples. But precisely because 
we sacrificed the most, we also were those who succumbed most 
easily to a faith in better times. But not only we, the vanquished, 
but also the victors experienced a transformation of the fanciful 
image of new times in human development into a pitiful reality. 

Since the statesmen of those times met at Versailles to determinea 
new order of things, seventeen years have passed. It has been long 
enough to form a judgment on the general tendency of development. 
It is unnecessary to search for or to coordinate the critical voices 
from literary or publicist sources to arrive at a final conclusion. 

No, it suffices to cast a glance at the present world, its practical 
life, its hopes, disillusionments, its crises and its struggles in order 
to obtain an unequivocal answer to a true assessment of this devel- 
opment. 

Instead of a warmth, bringing a feeling of a gradual composition of 
human differences, we are re-experiencing a disquiet fraught with 
worry which unfortunately seems not to become less but contrarily 
is on the increase. Distrust, hatred, jealousy, greed, suspicion, and 
accusation are visible and tangible feelings that seem to possess the 
peoples. 

That peace, which was intended to be the final stone laid on the 
cover of the tomb of war, developed into dragons’ seed for new 
struggles. Wherever we have looked since then we have experienced 
the flaring up of domestic and foreign troubles. 
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Roar of Arms Is Heard Instead of Peace Chimes 


Not a year has passed since then during which the roar of arms has 
not been audible instead of the chimes of peace somewhere upon 
this earth. 

Can one wonder that from such tragic disappointment there results 
also within the nations a shattering of trust in rectitude and order 
which appears to fail in such a catastrophic manner? 

New conceptions are trying to take possession of mankind, to send 
out converts and make new conquests. Some future time in history 
will deliver the verdict that the earth has, since the end of the World 
War, been visited by spiritual, political, and economic revolutions 
such as ordinarily occur only within millenniums in order to give 
people and continents their special meaning and character. Just con- 
sider: Since that time the tension between peoples of the world has 
become greater than ever before. 

The Bolshevik revolution places its stamp not only outwardly upon 
the greatest empire of the world but also inwardly brings it into con- 
flict, philosophical and religious, with neighboring peoples and States 
such as to make it impossible to construct a connecting bridge. 

Not only do general human economic or political forms break up 
and carry their former representatives, parties, organizations, and 
States among themselves but also the world of supernatural imagina- 
tion is torn apart, a god is dethroned, religion and church are rooted 
out, thus laying waste the world beyond for claiming the stifling 
present world as a single being. 

Imperial and kingly domains fall and eradicate themselves even 
from memory, exactly as in reverse order parliamentary democracies 
are relinquished by peoples to set up new governmental concepts in 
their place, 

Parallel with this, economic maxims which earlier were accepted as 
foundations for human and business life are superseded by contrary 
interpretations; meanwhile the terrors of unemployment, and there- 
by the terrors of hunger and sufferings of the peoples, strike millions 
in their sweep. These astounded peoples see, however, the god of 
war has not abandoned his armament but, on the contrary, strides 
over the earth more heavily armed than ever. 

Where in earlier times armies of hundreds of thousands arose to 
gain the objective of the imperialistic policies of dynasties, cabinets, 
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and nationalities, there are today armies of millions, which, for the 
new spiritual concepts of world revolution, of Bolshevism, of indeed, 
‘‘war to end war”’ ideas, are armed for conflict. 

My Deputies, if I am presenting these facts to you and the German 
nation I am doing so less for the purpose of awakening an under. 
standing of the grandeur of the times in which we live, but rather to 
show the inadequacy of the mental! and practical labors of those who 
put themselves forward as being called upon to offer the world a new 
epoch of peaceful evolution and blessed prosperity. 

One thing more. We are not to blame for this development for it 
was not in our power after the terrible collapse in the time of our 
humiliation and defenseless ill-treatment to gives ideas to the world, 
let alone prescribe laws. That was done by the mighty rulers of the 
world. Germany for fifteen years belonged only to the ruled. 

I mention this because I should like to open the eyes of the German 
people, perhaps others as well, to a recognition that following erro- 
neous and therefore fallacious premises must lead to faulty results, 
That we as sufferers from this development were especially hard hit 
is, as I have said before, a consequence partly of our great fall, but 
that al] the world fell into a state of continual tension and endless 
crises is the consequence of the scanty intelligence and insight with 
which the problems of the nations, singly and jointly, were handled, 

This development took its birth from that fatal treaty which will 
stand as a work of human shortsightedness and senseless passion; asa 
historical example of how war ought not to be ended if new upheavals 
are not to be brought upon the nations. 


Peace Treaty Divided Peoples of the World 


Since that time there has existed a discrepancy between a world 
divided by the peace treaty into the defeated—that is, the people 
without rights—and the victors—that is, people who alone possess 
rights—and the only theoretical principle of a League of Nations as 
a community of free and equal nations. 

From the spiritual atmosphere of this treaty there further ensued 
short-sighted treatment of numerous political and economic questions 
of the world. Frontiers were drawn not according to the clear necessi- 
ties of life and recognition of factual traditions but were dominated 
by the idea of revenge and retribution, accompanied by feelings of 
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fear and apprehension concerning the spirit of revenge that might 
result. 

There was a moment when the statesmen would have had it with- 
in their power, through one single appeal to common sense and also 
to the hearts of the soldiers of the struggling armies of millions of 
people, to inaugurate a brotherly understanding which perhaps might 
for centuries have made possible unmeasured ameliorations in the 
common life of the nations. 

The very opposite happened. Worst of all, however, is that the 
spirit of secrecy inherent in this treaty became part and parce! of 
the general mentality of the peoples. It began to infect and master 
public opinion. Because of this spirit of hatred, lack of sense began 
to triumph and failed to recognize at their worst the most natural 
problems of life of the peoples; yes, even the most persona! interests, 
and destroyed them with the poison of misspent passion. 

That the world today is harried by a great calamity is neither to be 
overlooked nor gainsaid. The worst thing. however, is that out of the 
spirit of this insanity not only will the causes of these misfortunes not 
be perceived, but also persons wil! seize upon this misfortune and in 
public discussion determine with more or less malicious joy how 
endangered or strangled are the possibilities for livelihood of one or 
another of the peoples. 

That the world, for example, will reach no understanding of the 
causes behind the difficulties of the German people’s need for living 
is lamentable. 

Just as shocking, however, are the daily reports in so many press 
organs of the satisfaction with which one regards these sorrows 
which forcibly accompany the life of our people. So far as this con- 
cerns unimportant journals the matter can be overlooked. But it is 
an ugly consideration, however, when statesmen also begin to see 
joyful moments in regard to judgments of the present situation 
and the future in growing or waning indications of need and suffering 
of our people. 

This began in the year 1918. At that time there was started in an 
especially circumscribed way that “‘statesmanship” which through 
unreasonableness developed problems in order to raise a fearsome 
outcry about their solutions. That unreasonableness forswore the 
organization of a mode of living, indeed made it impossible. 

There was the folly with which, for instance, in the case of Ger- 
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many, a nation of 60,000,000 all possible vital strands connecting 
her with the outside world were first cut off with scientific accuracy, 
all economic connections prevented, all capital invested abroad con. 
fiscated, her trade destroyed, and then an unfathomable astronomic 
debt foisted upon this people. 


People of Reich Driven to Poverty and Misery 


Finally, to enable Germany to pay off this debt, foreign credits 
were granted upon which again to draw interest, then an export-at- 
any-price move encouraged, then markets for foreign sales were 
walled up. Thus this people was driven into terrible poverty and 
misery: and now complaint is made about the lack of ability to 
pay, or about ill-will. That, however, was then called “ wise states. 
manship.”’ 

My Deputies! If I always go with so much detail into these psy- 
chological problems, it is because I am convinced that without a 
change of spiritual outlook regarding the development of our inter- 
national relationships real pacification of the world will never be 
attained. 

Today’s fatal tension in Europe, of which we are witnesses, also 
owes its existence to this folly with which it is believed the natural 
interest of nations can be managed. There are politicians today who 
seem to feel secure only when the living conditions of their neighbors 
are as bad as possible. The worse off their neighbors are the more 
triumphant these politicians feel in the belief that it is all due to their 
farsighted policies. 

I should like the German people to learn from this senselessness not 
to fall into like errors. I should like the German people to learn to 
see in the nation’s historical realities what fancy might like to wish 
away but which cannot be dismissed as nonexistent. It is foolish to 
bring these historic realities into conflict with the requirements of 
the will to existence, the reasonable needs of living. 

I should, therefore, like to have the German people understand the 
inner motives underlying the National Socialist foreign policy, which, 
for instance, is very much pained that the approach of 33,000,000 
people to the sea leads over territory formerly belonging to the 
Reich, which, however, regards it as senseless, because impossible, 
simply to want to deny so large a State an approach to the sea. 
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It cannot be the meaning or purpose of a superior foreign policy to 
bring about conditions that would of necessity immediately cry for a 
change. It is no doubt possible, especially by falling back on one’s 
“power,” for politicians to commit such violations of natural vital 
interests, but the more this is done, the greater will the pressure be 
for giving vent to stored-up and violated power and energies. 


Statesmen Are Blamed for World Difficulties 


This, then, leads to an accumulation of ever-new means of defense 
and thereby again necessarily increases the counter-pressure of the 
pent-up life energies of the peoples affected. And then the world lies 
awake in fearsome disquietude and foreboding of threatening explo- 
sions and is unwilling to recognize that in reality only a lack of sense 
on the part of her so-called statesmen is responsible for these de- 
velopments. 

How much anxiety could have been spared humanity, especially 
the peoples of Europe, if the natural self-evident nece: ities of life 
had been respected and taken into account in the political constitu- 
tion of European space for existence as well as in cooperating along 
economic lines! 

This, however, seems to me to be an essential if one wants to reach 
better and more satisfactory results. And this particularly is true for 
Europe. European peoples represent just one family of this world— 
often somewhat quarrelsome, but, despite everything, related to one 
another and not separable spiritually, culturally, or economically. 
Every attempt to see and treat European problems other than 
according to the laws of cool, considered reasonableness leads to a 
reaction which would be inconvenient to everybody. 

We live in a time of inner social and business uniformity of peoples. 
The statesman who does not recognize the meaning of this time and 
does not therefore seek along the path of concessions to reduce the 
tension will one day result in explosions which will then either neces- 
sarily re-establish equilibrium or, what is more probable, leave as 
the first result a chaotic field of ruin. 

It is wise statesmanship to put a brake on turbulent senselessness, 
but at the same time to yield to the visible necessities of the time 
and intelligently aim at a social settlement which avoids one extreme 
without falling into another. 








Peril to Europe Seen if the Tension Continues 


For Europe. it can be prophesied today that where this process js 
not followed intelligently or where it fails, tension is bound to in. 
crease, eventually finding an outlet for itself in accordance with the 
spiritual tendencies of the time. 

It also belongs to the wisdom of constructiveness and the mainte. 
nance of the family of nations as we have it in Europe to apply these 
inner State laws externally. It is not sound judgment to imagine in 
the space of a restricted house, such as Europe, a community of 
nations can be kept for long under different principles of law. Any 
such attempts lead to an accumulation of will and energies by those 
suffering unrightfully and thereby, of course, again an accumulation 
of the psychosis of fear among those who are guilty. 

Such a development, however, I deem to be not sensible but, on the 
contrary, consider it senseless and very dangerous besides. I con- 
sider it especially critical if, in addition thereto, spiritual incitation 
occurs which, originating with shortsighted littérateurs and inter- 
nationally known troublemakers, also mobilizes the passions of con- 
fused and excited masses of people. 

If I give expression to these fears, I merely render also what millions 
of humans are divining, feeling, or experiencing without perhaps 
being able to explain the deeper causes to themselves. I have the right 
to unfold these viewpoints of mine for you gentlemen, Deputies of the 
Reichstag, because they furnish the key at the same time to our own 
political experience and to our work among our people domestically 
as well as our position in matters abroad. 

If the rest of the world frequently speaks of the ‘German ques- 
tion,’’ then it is necessary to assure one’s self with objective clarity 
regarding the nature of this question. For many the “question” 
involves the German administration, in misunderstood differentiation 
of the German administration in contrast with another administra 
tion in the socalled ‘‘rearmament” which generally is felt to be 
threatening. 

The question for many resides in the noticed desire for war of the 
German people, in a slumbering intention of making an attack, or ia 
a devilish dexterity in outwitting an opponent. 

No, my dear politicians! The German question involves something 


entirely different. 
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Germans Not Anxious to Seek Heroes’ Death 


Here 67,000,000 persons are living on a very restricted and not 
everywhere fertile area. That means, roughly, 136 per square kilo- 
meter. These people are no less industrious than other European 
peoples and also no less insistent upon getting what they want. 

They are no less intelligent but also no less insistent upon living. 
They have exactly as little ambition to be shot dead heroically in 
pursuit of a shadow as have the French or English. 

But neither are they more cowardly and in no case are they less 
honorable than the citizens of other European nations. They were 
once dragged into a war in which they believed as little as did the 
other Europeans and for which they bore just as little responsibility. 

Today’s young German of twenty-five was in the time leading 
up to the war just one year old. Therefore he was hardly responsible 
for the world catastrophe. Even the youngest German who might 
be held responsible was, according to the voting age then, twenty-five 
years old. So today he would be fifty. 

That means that the overwhelming majority of German men have 
simply taken part in war as a matter of course exactly like the last 
of the surviving members of the French or British peoples. If they 
were loyal they at that time did their duty exactly as every loyal 
Frenchman or Exglishman did his if he possessed the necessary age. 

If they were not loyal they failed to do their duty, perhaps made 
money, or worked for revolution. These, however, are no longer 
within our ranks but for the most part are living as emigrants with 
any available iniernational hosts. Thus the German people have 
exactly as many points in their favor as have other peoples, and, of 
course, also exactly as many faults and points against them. 

Now the German question consisted in the fact that this people 
as late as 1935 was supposed to stand, because of a fault which it 
never committed, for the inferiority of rights, which for the honor of 
aloving people is unbearable, for an industrious people, fraught with 
suffering, and for an intelligent people a cause for indignation. 

The German question further consists in an endeavor by a system 
of senseless actions, measures and hateful incitation, to make more 
difficult the struggle for existence which, in itself, is already hard, 
not only artificially to render it more difficult, but senselessly and 
iN a manner running counter to nature. For the rest of the world 
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does not derive the slightest advantage from this method of making 
Germany’s struggle for existence difficult. 


Less Land for Germans than the Russians Have 


For the Germans there is 18 per cent less ground per capita of 
population than, for example, for the Russians. It is understandable, 
therefore, how hard the struggle for existence and for daily bread 
must be. And without the energy and diligence of the German farmers 
and the organization capacity of the German people, finding a means 
of existence for these 67,000,000 would be scarcely thinkable. 

What, however, should one think of the silliness of persons who 
childishly find joy in press articles, publications and speeches, con- 
cerning our sufferings, yes, who even triumphantly seek every 
indication of this inner need in order to disseminate it in the rest of 
the world! 

These persons apparently would be happier if our need were even 
greater, if we could not succeed in making our need bearable through 
our industry and intelligence. They have no conception that the 
German question would gain in an entirely different aspect if the 
capacity and industry of these millions were crippled. 

But this is one of the German questions, and the only interest of 
the world is that the question of insuring German livelihood from 
year to year can successfully be solved exactly as I wish, and that 
the German people also in its own interest values a fortunate solution 
of similar questions by other peoples. 

The mastering of this problem of Germany is, however, the concern 
of the German people itself and need not interest the rest of the 
world. It concerns other peoples only so far as the German people 
by a solution of this question is forced economically as a buyer or 
seller to be in connection with other peoples. 
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understand the cry for bread among a 40,000.000, 50,000,000 of 
60,000,000 population is not a trumped-up piece of maliciousness of a 
régime or certain régimes but is the natural expression of the necess- 
ties of the struggle for existence. 

And to comprehend also that well-fed peoples are more sensible 
than hungry ones and that governments should not only be interested | 
in feeding their own citizens but also in feeding surrounding peoples 
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and therefore to comprehend that providing for such living mainte- 
sance is in the highest sense of the word in the interest of all. 


Opposite View Caused Europe to Go to War 


In pre-war times the opposite view prevailed and was even made 
| the reason for going to war—the view, namely, that one part of the 
| European family of nations would fare better if another part fared 
| worse. 

The German people needs no special assistance for its maintenance 





of life. Only it does not want worse chances than other people. But 
this is only one German problem. 

The second German question is the following: 

Owing to the fact that, as a consequence of the extraordinarily 
whappy general conditions and presuppositions, the economic 
struggle for existence of the German people is very difficult, while the 


| intelligence, industry, and natural standard of life are very high, 


exceptional concentration of all energies is necessary to master 
this first German question. 

This can succeed, however, only if this people also in its relations 
with other nations possesses a feeling of political equality and with 
itof political security. It is impossible to deal with or even lead a 
people possessed of honor and of bravery forever, though it were 
made up of helots. 

There is no better proof of the innate love of peace of the German 
people than the fact that despite its ability and its bravery, which 
suppose cannot be denied even by opponents, and despite its dense 
population, it has secured for itself only such a modest share of 


| space for living and the good things of this world. However, precisely, 


this more and more introspective character of the German nature 
cannot put up with being deprived of its rights unworthily, nor with 
violation of its rights. 

When the unhappy Versailles treaty attempted morally to fix 
the result of the war in a manner unparalleled in history it created 


i | that German question which, if left unsolved, constitutes a critical 


burden for Europe and, if solved, the deliverance of Europe. 
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Ignores Peace Treaty in Solving the Problem 


I have determined not to solve this problem according to the signa. 
ture of the peace treaty of the year 1919. Not because I want to harm 
France or any other State, but because the German people cannot 
forever bear the injury done it, should not bear it, and will not bear it! 

In the year 1932 Germany stood on the brink of a bolshevistic 
collapse. What this chaos in so large a State would have meant for 
Europe perhaps several European statesmen will sometime have 
an opportunity to study in other places. 

I have, at all events, conquered this approaching crisis of the 
German people only through the mobilization of the general moral 
values of the German nation. The man who wanted to save Germany 
from Bolshevism had to bring the question of German equality toa 
decision and thereby to a solution. 


He had to solve it, not to add to the sorrows of other peoples but ‘ 


just the opposite, to prevent, indeed, a perhaps greater sorrow 
through the hindering of an outbreak, the extent of which cannot 
be estimated. 

The re-winning of German equality has caused nothing painful to 
the French people. Only the Red uproar and threatened collapse of 
the German Reich has given a blow to European order and business 
of whose results most European statesmen unfortunately have no 
real conception. This fight for German equality which I led for three 
years is not the setting up of the German problem, but its solution. 

It is truly a tragic misfortune that precisely by the Versailles 
treaty a situation was created in the preservation of which the French 
people were believed to be especially interested. The real advantages 
derived from it by a single Frenchman were small, but the unreal 
link between the anti-German discrimination of Versailles and 
French interests seemed all the greater. 

Possibly it was the fault of a character weakness of the German 
post-war years and of our governments, especially our parties, that 
the fallacy of these views could not be brought home sufficiently to 
the French people and to serious French statesmen. For the worse 
our previous governments were, the more they were bound to shrink 
from a national awakening of the German people. 

Hence all the greater was the dread of any revival of national 
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mation of the German people. More, they used these shameful bonds 
to prop up their own miserable régimes. 

Where that régime led Germany was forcefully shown by the 
threatened collapse. Now, of course, it was difficult to prove to our 
neighbors, accustomed as they were to our non-equality status, that 
arestoration of German equality would not harm them but would, 
in the last analysis, be internationally beneficial. 

You, men of the Reichstag, know the stony path I have had to 
tread since January, 1933, to deliver the German people from its 
bondage; to secure equality for it step by step without cutting it 
of from the political and economic community of European nations, 
especially without making fresh enmities when old enmities were 
being liquidated. 

I shall at some future date be able to demand of history that it will 
certify that at no hour of my actions in behalf of the German people 
did I forget the duties which I and all of us owe to the preservation of 
European culturalized civilization. A prerequisite, however, for the 
continued existence of this continent, which is so extraordinary 
because of the differences of its cultures, is the realization that 
itis unthinkable without the existence of free and independent 
national States. Let every European people be convinced it has made 
the greatest contribution to our Occidental culture. 

Taken as a whole, however, we do not wish for anything to be 
lacking in the contributions made by individual peoples, and we 
therefore do not want to quarrel about the relative value of this or 
that contribution. But we must recognize that, no doubt from rivalry 
of European individual achievements, there resulted top-notch 
achievements in the most varied realms of human culture. However 
ready, therefore, we may be to cooperate in this European world of 
culture as a free and equal member, so determinedly stubbornly 
would we like to remain what we are. 

During these years I have tried again and again—unfortunately 
too often in vain—to construct a bridge of understanding to the 
French people. The further we become removed from the bitterness 
of the World War and the years following it, the more human mem- 
ories forget the unpleasant incidents, and the more beautiful aspects 
of life, knowledge, and experience push into the foreground. 











Peoples Not Interested in Harming Neighbors 


Those who once faced each other as embittered opponents respect 
each other today as brave combatants in a past great struggle and 
meet each other again as bearers and conservators of the great 
general human treasure of culture. Why, then, should it not be 
possible to call off the purposeless, century-long quarrel which could 
not and cannot bring a final decision to either of the two peoples 
and to substitute for it a recognition of a higher common sense? 

The German people is not interested in having the French people 
suffer, and vice versa. Where would there be any advantage for 
France if Germany were to go under in misery? What advantage 
does the French farmer enjoy if the German farmer has a bad time 
of it, and vice versa? 

What advantage can the French worker derive from, say, the 
misery of the German? And what blessing could it bring the German 
worker, the German middle class, or the German people at large if 
France were to be visited by misfortune? 

I have tried to solve the questions of the hateful class struggle 
theory within the interior of Germany along the lines of a higher 
common sense. In this I have succeeded. 

Why should it not be possible to lift the problem of general Euro- 
pean differences between nations and States out of the sphere of 
senselessness and passion and move it under the quieter light of 
higher reasonableness? 

At any rate, I once swore to myself I would fight doggedly and 
bravely for German equality and to achieve it in one way or another. 
I also determined to strengthen the feeling of responsibility for the 
necessity of European mutual respect for each other and of European 


cooyt eration. 


Refuses to Cooperate with Soviet Bolshevism 


If I am reproached by my international opponents on the grounds 
that I refuse this cooperation with Russia, then I must explain the 
following in that connection: I refused and refuse cooperation, not 
with Russia, but with Bolshevism, which has claimed the mastery 
of the world. 

I love my people and J know it can be fortunate only when life, 
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according to its nature and its way, is possible for it. I will not have 
the gruesome Communist international dictatorship of hate descend 
upon the German people, which cannot only weep but can also laugh 
heartily through its life. 

| tremble for Europe and the thought of what would happen to 
our old, over-populated continent if the chaos of a bolshevistic revo- 
lution should be successful through the outbreak of this destructive 
Asiatic world conception, which strikes at all hitherto recognized 
values. 

To many European statesmen, I am, perhaps, a fantastic and, at 
all events, an inconvenient admonisher. That I, however, pass for 
one of the greatest enemies in the eyes of the bolshevistic interna- 
tional world oppressors is for me a great honor and justification for 
my dealings before posterity. 

I cannot prevent other States from going the way they think they 
can go or, at least, must go, but I will prevent Germany from also 
going the way of destruction. I think this destruction would make its 
entry at the moment when the leadership of a State would submit to 
becoming the ally of such a destructive doctrine. 

I see no possibility for making it clear to the German workers the 
danger, so disturbing to me, of the misery coming from bolshevistic 
chaos in Germany, if I myself, as leader of the nation, were to bring 
myself into close relationship with this danger. 

Here, as a statesman and as the people’s leader, I will do all that I 
demand and expect from any single fellow-citizen. 

I do not believe that close contacts with a concept which is detri- 
mental to a people can be useful to a statesman. We have had full 
opportunity to gather experiences of this sort in Germany’s history 
of the past twenty years. 

The first contact with Bolshevism in 1917 brought us revolution one 
year later. The second contact sufficed to bring Germany a few years 
later to the brink of Communist ruin. 

I have severed these connections and thereby saved Germany 
from perdition. 

Nothing will move me to go another way but the way which 
experience, insight, and foresight tell me to go. I know this conviction 
has become the deepest realization and the ideal of the whole National 
Socialist movement. 

With unswerving steadfastness we shall solve the social problems 
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pending for our people by means of a continued process of evolution. 
thereby insuring the blessings of quiet development beneficial to all 
fellow-citizens. Whatever fresh tasks impose themselves upon us, 
we are filled with the joy experienced by those who cannot live 
without work and without tasks to perform. 


Europe Faces Division into Two Hostile Camps 


If I transmute this attitude of principle to the realm of general 
European politics, their results will mean the division of Europe 
into two halves: 

That half which is built up of independent, self-sustaining national 
States of the peoples with whom we are bound a hundredfold through 
our history and culture, and with whom we should like for all the 
future, to remain bound just as with the free and independent nations 
of other than European continents. 

And in the other half: That which is governed by that intolerant 
Bolshevik doctrine which lays claim to general international rule, a 
doctrine which preaches destruction even to the most eternal and 
sacred values of this life and the life hereafter, in order to build up 
another world, which, to us, appears horrible as regards culture and 
the appearance of its contents. 

Aside from the necessity of political, economic, and international 
relations, we do not desire any more intimate contact with it. 

A fathomless tragedy lies in the fact, as a conclusion to our honest 
endeavor of many years to win the confidence, sympathy, and affec- 
tion of the French people, a military alliance was born, the beginnings 
of which we know today but the end of which, will, perhaps, be 
accompanied by consequences which no one can foresee unless, 
indeed, Providence once again proves more merciful than men deserve. 

I have endeavored for the past three years, slowly but steadily, to 
create the prerequisites for Franco-German understanding. I have 
never left a doubt that these prerequisites include absolute equality, 
equality of the status of the German people and State. 

Intentionally, I have not only seen in this understanding merely a 
problem capable of solution by means of parleys, but also a problem 
that first has to be brought near to the two peoples psychologically, 
as it must be prepared, not only for the intellect but also for the 


emotion. 
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[| therefore have also often been subjected to the charge that my 
offers of friendship contained no concrete proposals. That is not true. 
Whatever could be proposed at all concretely to improve German 
and French relations, I have proposed courageously and concretely. 

There was a time when I did not hesitate to support a concrete 
proposal for the limitation of armaments to 200,000 men. Then, when 
this proposal was abandoned by the responsible originators them- 
selves, I turned to the French people and the European governments 
with quite a concrete new proposal. My proposal for 300,000 men also 
was turned down. 

| have brought a whole array of further concrete proposals for the 
purification of the public viewpoints in the various States and for 
cleansing the conduct of war and, in the final analysis, for careful 
but certain disarmaments. 

Only one of these German proposals has been really considered. 
The realistic sense of an English administration received my proposal 
for the restoration of a lasting relation between the German and 
British fleets which takes into consideration the needs of German 
security and the enormous overseas interests of a great world Power. 

And I may well explain that until today only this agreement has 
remained as the single practical existing attempt to eliminate 
armaments. 

The Reich administration is ready to extend this treaty through a 
wider qualitative understanding with England. 

I have expressed the very concrete principle that the joint pro- 
grams of an international pact mania contain just as little prospect 
of workability as general treaties for world disarmament, which, 
under such conditions, have been demonstrated to be incapable of 
fulfilment. I have expressed the opinion, in contrast, that these 
problems can be approached only step by step and, indeed, in the 
direction of the least opposition. 

I have developed from this conviction a concrete proposal also for 
an air pact on the basis of like strength for France, England, and 
Germany. The result was first a misconception of this proposal and 
then the introduction of a new Eastern European-Asiatic factor, 
incalculable in its military extent, into the European equilibrium. 

Thus I have for years busied myself with concrete proposals, but I 
do not hesitate to say that to me the psychological preparation for 
an understanding was at least as important as the so-called concrete 
proposals. 











Removed from Discussion Border Revision Issue 


1 have done more that way than any sincere-minded foreign states. 
man could ever hope for. I have removed the question of the ever. 
lasting European revision of frontiers from the atmosphere of public 
discussion in Germany. I regret to say that the viewpoint often js 
held, especially among foreign statesmen, that this action and these 
efforts are of no special importance. 

I may point out here that it would have been quite possible for me, 
as a German, to set up the restoration of the 1914 frontiers morally 
as my program and to proclaim it by publicity and oratory just as the 
French Ministers and popular leaders did after 1871. 

The critics cannot pretend that I have no capacity for such a thing, 
[t is far more difficult for a nationalist to preach understanding to 
people than to do the opposite. And it would probably be easier for 
me to excite popular instincts for revenge than to awaken sentiments 
for the necessity for European understanding and to make them ever 
stronger. 

And that is what I have done. I have eliminated from German pub- 
lic opinion a pact of this nature against our neighbors. 

I have removed from the German press all hatred directed against 
the French people. I have tried to inculcate in our youth an apprecia- 
tion for the ideal of such an understanding, certainly not without 
success. 

When, a few weeks ago, our French guests marched into the Olym- 
pic Stadium at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, they probably had occasion 
to determine whether, and how far, I have succeeded in bringing 
about such a remolding of the German people. 

This readiness to seek and find such an understanding is more im- 
portant than the carefully prepared efforts by statesmen to weave 
spider’s net of juridically and objectively opaque pacts over the 
earth. 

This endeavor of mine was doubly difficult because I was compelled 
at the same time to liberate Germany from the meshes of the treaty 
which robbed it of its equality but in the continuance of which the 
French people—whether rightly is secondary—thought they must 
continue to be interested. 

In that connection I, as a German Nationalist, had to bring an 
additional and especially great sacrifice. Until now, at least in the 
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more modern times, an attempt had never been made after a war to 
deprive a loser of sovereiga rights over large and ancient parts of his 
territory. 


Hoped to Take Poison Out of the Atmosphere 


In the interests of understanding, and for this reason alone, I have 
made this greatest sacrifice that could be imposed upon us politically 
and morally, and I was ready to continue to make it merely because 
I believed I ought to stick to a treaty which might possibly help to 
take the poison out of the political atmosphere between France 
and Germany and England and Germany and to spread a feeling 
of security to all sides. 

Yes, beyond that also, here in this house, I have often taken the 
position that we were not only ready to make this most heavy con- 
tribution to the security of European peace as long as the other 
partners also live up to their obligations, but that we saw in this 
treaty the only possible—because concrete—attempt at making 
Europe secure. 

You, my Deputies, know the content and the meaning of this 
treaty. It was intended for all future to prevent the use of force 
between Belgium and France on one hand and Germany on the other. 

Through France’s treaties of alliance previously concluded there 
unfortunately arose the first difficulty, although it did not rob this 
pact of its meaning. 

Germany made her contribution to this pact, for while France sup- 
plied her frontier with ore and weapons and studded it with numer- 
ous garrisons, we were burdened with a continuous maintenance of 
complete defenselessness. Nevertheless we have fulfilled this, too, 
in the hope that by such contribution we could serve the peace of 
Europe and advance the understanding among peoples 

In contravention of this pact there now exists an arrangement 
upon which France has entered in the past year with Russia and 
which it has already signed, while its ratification by the Chamber of 
Deputies has just taken place. 

For, through this new Franco-Soviet arrangement, there is led 
into the middle of Europe, via detour of Czechoslovakia, which has 
entered upon a similar arrangement with Russia, the threatening 
military power of gigantic empire. 
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The impossible situation which has arisen consists of the fact that 
these two States obligate themselves in this arrangement—without 
taking into consideration a decision of the League of Nations’ Coungj] 
which either already has been rendered or which is expected to be— 
in the event of Eastern European entanglements to settle the question 
of guilt according to their own lights and in accordance therewith to 
regard the obligation of mutual assistance as existent or non-existent, 


An Added Restriction is Not Understandable 


The idea that in this pact a primary obligation is again affirmed 
through an added restriction is not understandable. I cannot estab. 
lish and thereby accept as binding a definite method at a point where 
there is an explicit break with an otherwise valid obligation in order 
to determine at another point that there should be no dealings con- 
cerning these other obligations. 

In this case, the first duty would be nonsensical and, thereby, not 
understandable. This problem, however, now is a political problem, 
and, as such, is to be evaluated on its deeper meaning. 

France has not concluded the pact with an old European Power. 
France had, even before the Rhine pact, assistance agreements with 
Czechoslovakia as well as with Poland. Germany took no exception 
thereto, not only because these pacts, in contrast to the Franco- 
Soviet pact, were within the framework of the League of Nations, 
but also because Czechoslovakia, like Poland, always primarily fol- 
lowed the policy of representing the national interests of these States. 

Germany does not desire to attack these States nor does it believe 
it will lie in the interests of these States to launch an attack upon 
Germany. Above all, Poland will remain Poland; France will remain 
France. 

Soviet Russia. however, is the constitutionally organized exponent 
of the revolutionary philosophy of life. Its State creed is its confes- 
sion in favor of world revolution. 

It is impossible to determine whether or not, tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow, this creed also will triumph in France. Should, 
however, such an eventuality occur—and as a German statesman 
I must make provision for it—then it is certain that this new 
Bolshevik State would become a section of the Bolshevik Inter 
national, which means a decision concerning attack or non-attack 
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will then not be arrived at according to their own objectives and 
desires, but in accordance with directions given from one place. 

That place would, however, in the event of such a development, 
no longer be Paris but Moscow. 


Russia Has Advantage Over Armies of Reich 


Germany hardly is in a position—if only for purely territorial 
reasons—to attack Russia, but Russia could at any time, using its 
advanced positions, start a conflict with Germany. The determina- 
tion as to who was the attacker would be certain from the beginning, 
since that determination would be independent of the League of 
Nations Council. 

The assertion that France and Russia would do nothing to expose 
themselves to eventual sanctions—from England or Italy—is imma- 
terial, because it is impossible to gauge the kind of sanctions that 
would be applied against a structure which is so overwhelming. 

For years we have anxiously warned against such a contingency, 
not because we needed to fear it more than others, but because, 
some day, it may have frightful consequences for the whole of Europe. 

Our serious misgivings in this connection have been met by the 
argument that the Russian war-machine is not ready, even that it is 
aclumsy and unwieldable machine for a European war 

We have always opposed this view, not because we think the 
Germans are inferior, but because we all know that numbers have 
their own weight and importance. 

We are all the more grateful for the explanations given by M. Her- 
riot in the French Chamber regarding Russia’s military significance. 
We know that these explanations were furnished M. Herriot by the 
Soviet Government itself and we are convinced that the latter cannot 
have supplied false particulars to inspire in France the desire for the 
new alliance. 

Neither do we doubt that M. Herriot has passed on all this infor- 
mation correctly. 

According to this information, it is certain, first of all, that the 
Russian Army has a peace strength of 1,350,000 and that it comprises, 
secondly, 17,500,000 men in war strength and reserves, and that it 
is, thirdly, equipped with the largest tank equipment, and that 
it, fourthly, owns the largest air force in the world. 
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The introduction of this most powerful of all military factors 
which also, as regards its mobility and leadership, was described as 
excellent and at all times ready to give an account of itself, into the 
Central European field of operation, destroys every real European 
balance of power. 

Besides, it renders impossible any determination as to the neces- 
sary weapons jor defense on land and in the air as far as the European 
States concerned are involved, especially as regards the one opponent 
envisaged, namely, Germany. 

This gigantic mobilization of the East against Central Europe 
stands, not only according to the letter but also according to its 
meaning, in contravention of the spirit of the Locarno pact. Not only 
we as the nation affected feel that way about it. Our feelings are 
shared by uncounted sensible men among all peoples and are being 
freely expressed everywhere, as can be evidenced publicly and 
politically. 


Recalls Friendly Appeal Through French Writer 


On February 21 a French journalist approached me with the re- 
quest to grant him an interview. As I was told that he was one of 
those Frenchmen who, just like ourselves, are trying to find the ways 
and means for an understanding between the two peoples, I wanted 
all the less to decline, as such an act would immediately have been 
interpreted as a sign of my lack of respect for French journalism. 

I gave the desired explanations just as I have expressed them in 
Germany hundreds of thousands of times, and as I have again tried to 
turn to the French people with the plea for understanding which we 
want with all our hearts and which we, so willingly, would like to see 
in actuality. 

I expressed my deepest sorrow over the development in France, 
through the formulation of the pact for which no pressing need is 
visible, but which in the event of its realization must and will pro- 
duce a new situation, 

This interview was, as you know, on grounds which are unknown to 
us, withheld, and it appeared first on the day after the ratification in 
the French Chamber [of the Franco-Soviet pact). 

In accordance with my announcement in this interview, I shall also 
be ready, and sincerely desirous in the future, to serve this Franco- 
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German understanding because I see in it the necessary element for 
the security of Europe against unseen danger and because I[ can prom- 
ise for both peoples from no other procedure any possible advantage 
and see without it the most serious general and international danger, 
so much so that the knowledge of the final conclusion of this pact 
has forced me now to enter upon the examination of the new situation 
created and to draw the necessary conclusions. 

These consequences are very serious, they deeply grieve us and me 
personally. But I am obliged not only to make sacrifices for European 
understanding but also to obey the interests of my own people. 

So long as the sacrifice meets appreciation and understanding on 
the other side, I will gladly make it and recommend the same to the 
German people. But from the moment that it becomes certain that 
a partner no longer values or appreciates such sacrifices, a one-sided 
burden is placed on Germany and thereby there is discrimination 
which is unbearable to us. 


Recalls His 1933 Demand for Freedom, Equality 


] would repeat here, in this historic hour, what I said at my first 
great Reichstag speech in May, 1933; the German nation will shoulder 
any hardship and distress rather than swerve from the precept of 
honor and the will to freedom and equality. 

If the German people is to be of any value for European coopera- 
tion, it can have this value only as an honor-loving, hence equal, part- 
ner. At the moment it ceases to possess this characteristic value it 
also loses every objective value. 

I want to cheat neither ourselves nor the rest of the world with a 
people that would then have no value whatever because it lacked 
the most natural feeling of honor. I believe at the same time that 
even in the hour of such bitter realizations and difficult decisions, one 
must not fail, despite everything, to champion European cooperation 
and to cast about for new methods for making possible the solution of 
these questions in a manner useful to all concerned. 

I have therefore made further efforts, by concrete proposals, to 
give expression to the feelings of the German people, who, anxious 
about their security, and ready, for the sake of freedom, to make 
every sacrifice, are at all times ready for real, honest, and equal 
European cooperation. 
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After a hard struggle within myself, I have therefore decided in 
the name of the German Reich Government today to transmit to 
the French Government and other Powers signatory to the Locarno 
pact a memorandum which follows: 

[The text of the memorandum is printed on pages 190-194.] 

Men of the German Reichstag! In this historic hour, when in the 
Reich’s western provinces German troops are just entering their 
future peace garrisons, we all unite in two holy inner confessions: 

First, we swear to yield to no force whatever in the restoration of 
the honor of our people, and rather to succumb with honor to the 
severest hardships than capitulate to it; 

Secondly, to confess that now, more than ever, we shall strive for 
an understanding between European peoples, especially for one 
with our western neighbor nations. 


Sees Way Clear Now for Return to Geneva 


After three years, I believe I can today regard the struggle for 
German equality as over. I believe that the first ground for our one 
time withdrawal from European collective cooperation has been 
removed. 

If we now are again ready to resume this cooperation, it is with 
a sincere wish that perhaps the present proceedings and a review 
of these years may help to strengthen an understanding for this 
cooperation among other European peoples also. 

We have no territorial demands to make in Europe. We know 
above all that the tension resulting either from long territorial 
provisions or from the wrong relationships between the population 
living in areas can, in Europe, not be solved by wars. 

We hope, however, that human insight will help to alleviate the 
painful consequences of such conditions and to remove tension by 
embarking upon a slow evolutionary development of peaceful co- 
operation. 

And especially today I am more than ever conscious of the neces- 
sity of honoring the obligations which our regained national honor 
and freedom impose upon us. These obligations are not only toward 
our own people but also toward other European States. 

And so I would like, from this place once more, to recall to Euro- 
pean statesmen the thoughts to which I gave expression in the 
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thirteen points of my last speech, and to couple with them the assur- 
ance that we Germans will gladly do everything that is possible and 
necessary for the realization of these very real ideals. 

My party comrades, for three years I have been leading the 
Government of the German Reich and with it the German people. 
Great are the successes which Providence has permitted me to achieve 
for our people during these three years. In all the realms of our 
national economic life our position is improved. 

On this day, however, I also confess that during this period numer- 
ous cares have weighed me down, and uncounted sleepless nights as 
well as days crowded with work have accompanied me. I could do 
all this only because I never felt myself as dictator of my people, 
but always and only as its leader and thereby as its deputy. 

For fourteen years I struggled for the German people to agree to 
my ideals, and I then, thanks to its confidence in me, was called by 
the venerable field marshal and general [President von Hindenburg]. 
But since then, too, I have derived all my strength from the happy 
knowledge that I am indissolubly bound to my people as man and 
as leader. 


Reichstag is Dissolved to Permit Vote on Deeds 


I cannot terminate this historic period of restitution of the honor 
and freedom of my people without now asking the German people to 
give its supplementary approval to me and thereby to all my co- 
workers and co-fighters, for all that I have had to execute during these 
years in the way of decisions which seemed to be stern, and for what 
I had to demand in the way of sacrifices. 

I have therefore decided today to dissolve the German Reichstag 
so the German people may pass judgment on my leadership and on 
that of my associates. 

During these three years Germany has regained her honor, re- 
found her faith, conquered the greatest economic distress, and finally 
inaugurated a new cultural advance. This I believe I am entitled to 
state before my conscience and my God. 

I now ask the German people to strengthen me in my faith and to 
give me. through the strength of its will, further individual strength 
with which to fight always courageously for its honor and freedom 
and to be able to take care of its economic well-being. And especially 
to support me in my struggle for a new peace. 
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TEXT OF GERMAN GOVERNMENT’S MEMORANDUM 
TO OTHER SIGNATORIES OF THE LOCARNO MUTUAL 
GUARANTEE AGREEMENT? 


Immediately after it became known that on May 2, 1935, a pact 
had been signed between France and the U.S.S.R., the German Goy- 
ernment called the attention of other signatory Powers to the Rhine 
Pact of Locarno,’ and to the fact that the obligations which France 
assumed in the new pact are not compatible with her obligations 
under the Rhine pact. 

The German Government at that time gave its reasons in detail, 
both from a legal and a political standpoint. 

As regards the legal position, this was elaborated in the German 
memorandum of May 25, 1935; as regards the political, in the 
numerous diplomatic conversations which followed in the wake of 
this memorandum. 

The governments involved also know that neither the original to 
the German memorandum nor the arguments advanced by them 
through diplomatic channels or in public declarations could shake the 
standpoint of the German Government. 

In fact, the entire discussions conducted since May, 1935, diplo- 
matically and publicly, concerning these questions have in all points 
been able merely to confirm the interpretation of the German Gov- 
ernment, to which it gave expression from the very beginning. 


Declares Pact Directed against Nazi Germany 


1. It is not denied that the Franco-Soviet pact is exclusively 
directed against Germany. 

2. It is not denied that in that pact France assumed obligations in 
the event of a conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union which 
far exceed its mandate arising from the Covenant of the League and 
which compel it to advance against Germany militarily, even then 
when it cannot, in so doing, fall back upon the recommendation, or 
in fact upon any known decision of the League Council. 

3. It is not denied, therefore, that in such an event France arro- 
gates to itself the right to decide, upon its own authority, as to who 
is the aggressor. 


2 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
2? See International Conciliation No. 216, January, 1926, for text. 
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4. It is therefore established that France has assumed obligations 
toward the Soviet Union which practically mean that France must, 
under certain circumstances, act as though neither the League Cov- 
enant nor the Rhine pact, which makes reference to this Covenant, 
was operative. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet treaty is not nullified by the fact 
that France has therein made a reservation of being not obligated 
to military procedure against Germany in the event of thereby laying 
itself open to sanctions by the guarantor Powers, Italy and Britain. 

As regards this reservation, the fact is decided that the Rhine pact 
does not rest alone upon guarantee obligations by Britain and Italy, 
but primarily upon obligations arising from relationship between 
France and Germany. 


Rhine Pact Violation Laid to France by Reich 


The only question at issue, therefore, is whether France, in under- 
taking the treaty obligations, kept within the bounds prescribed for 
it by the Rhine pact in relationship to Germany. 

To this, however, Germany must reply in the negative. 

The Rhine pact was to bring to realization the aim of securing 
peace in Western Europe by renunciation by Germany, on one side, 
and France and Belgium, on the other side, of application of military 
force for all time in their relations to one another. 

It took no exception to the treaties with Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, laid upon the table at Locarno by the representative of 
France, but it was on the self-evident assumption that these treaties 
were adapted to the construction of the Rhine pact and contained no 
provision for handling Article 16 of the League Covenant, such as 
that provided for the new Franco-Soviet arrangement. 

The contents of those special arrangements, as it became known 
to the German Government, corresponded to this. 

The exceptions permitted to the Rhine pact are, to be sure, not 
expressly focused upon Poland and Czechoslovakia but were formu- 
lated abstractly. 

The meaning of all negotiations having to do with this point, 
however, was this: that a compromise was to be found between the 
Franco-German renunciation of war and the desire of France to 
retain obligations from pacts already operative. 
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If, on conclusion of the pact, certain exceptions to this renunciation 
of war beyond the right of self-defense were conceded, the political 
reason therefor, as was generally known, lay solely in the fact that 
France had previously assumed certain obligations of an ally toward 
Poland and Czechoslovakia which it was unwilling to sacrifice to 
the idea of absolute safeguarding of peace in the west. 


Entire Locarno System Destroyed by Action 


Germany, at that time, agreed to these reservations upon renuncia- 
tion of war because it has a clear conscience. 

If, therefore, France now makes use of the abstract formulation 
of war possibilities, approved in the Rhine pact, in order now to 
conclude a new treaty against Germany with a militarily highly 
armed State; if, thereby, it further and in so decisive a manner 
narrows down the implications of war renunciation as agreed to with 
Germany, and if thereby, as pointed out, it does not even remain 
within the formal legal limits prescribed, it has thereby created a 
completely new situation and has destroyed the political system of 
the Rhine pact, both impliedly and actually. 

The last debates and decisions of the French Parliament have 
proved that France is determined, despite the representations made 
by Germany, to give final effect to the pact with the Soviet Union; 
yet diplomatic conversations have developed the fact that France 
already considers itself bound by the signature to this pact, affixed 
May 2, 1935. 

In the face of such a development in European policy, the German 
Reich Government cannot remain inactive if it does not want to 
reject or to renounce the interest the German people have duly 
entrusted to it. 

In the course of negotiations in recent years the German Govern- 
merit has constantly emphasized that it is willing to stick to and to 
fulfil all obligations arising from the Rhine pact, as long as the other 
contracting parties likewise are willing, on their part, to stand by 
this pact. 

This self-evident presupposition can now be regarded as no longer 
fulfilled on the part of France. 

France has replied to the friendly offers tendered it again and again 
by Germany and to Germany’s assurance of friendship by violating 
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the Rhine pact, and by signing a military alliance directed exclusively 
against Germany. 

Thereby the Rhine pact of Locarno lost its inner meaning and 
practically ceased to exist. 

Germany, therefore, no longer considers herself bound to this now 
defunct pact. 

The German Government is now compelled to meet the new situa- 
tion which developed from this treaty—a situation aggravated by 
the fact that the Franco-Soviet treaty finds its complement in the 
treaty of alliance between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, 
which is an exact parallel. 

In the interest of the primitive right of a nation to secure her own 
borders and to safeguard her possibilities of defense, the German 
Government, therefore, beginning today, restituted full, unmitigated 
sovereignty of the Reich in the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. 

In order, however, to forestall any misconception of its intention, 
and in order to pledge the purely defensive character of these meas- 
ures beyond doubt, and in order further to give expression to its 
eternally constant yearning for real pacification of Europe and States 
having equal rights and enjoying equal respect, the German Reich 
Government declares itself willing, on the basis of the following pro- 
posals, to enter upon new arrangements for erection of a system of 
new European peace safeguarding: 

1. The German Reich Government declares its willingness to enter 
at once upon negotiations with France and Belgium for creation of a 
bilateral demilitarized zone, and in advance, to agree to extend sucha 
proposal to any desired depth of comprehensiveness, provided only 
there is complete parity. 

2. The German Reich Government proposes, for the sake of secur- 
ing the inviolability and invulnerability of frontiers in the West, a 
non-aggression pact concluded between Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium, whose duration it is ready to fix at twenty-five years. 

3. The German Reich Government desires to invite England and 
Italy to sign this pact as guarantor Powers. 

4. The German Reich Government is agreeable, in case the Royal 
Netherlands Government so desires and other contracting parties 
deem it expedient, to have the Netherlands included in this pact 
system. 
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Germany Ready to Sign a Western Air Pact 


5. The German Government is ready, for the sake of further 
strengthening these security measures, to conclude between the 
Western Powers an air pact, designed automatically and effectively 
to forestall the danger of a sudden air attack. 

6. The Reich Government repeats its offer to conclude non- 
aggression pacts with States bordering on the east of Germany, and 
a similar one with Poland. 

Seeing that the Lithuanian Government in the last few months 
has subjected its attitude toward the Memel territory to a certain 
revision, the Reich Government takes back the exception which 
once applied to Lithuania, and declares its readiness to sign a non- 
aggression pact also with Lithuania, provided the guaranteed auton- 
omy of the Memel territory is effectively carried out. 

Now that Germany’s equality at last is finally achieved and full 
sovereignty over the whole Reich territory is re-established, the Reich 
Government regards the principal grounds for its withdrawal from 
the League of Nations removed. 

It is ready to re-enter the League in expectation that in due course, 
by amicable negotiation, the question of colonial equality as well as 
the question of separation of the League of Nations Covenant from 
its Versailles basis shall be cleared up. 
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TEXT OF FRANCO-SOVIET TREATY OF 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, SIGNED MAY 2, 1935 


The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the President of the French Republic, impelled by the 
desire to consolidate peace in Europe and insure its blessings to 
their respective countries by enforcing more completely strict applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
intended to maintain national security, territorial integrity, and 
political independence of States, and, 

Determined to devote their efforts to the preparation and conclu- 
sion of a European agreement for that purpose, and in the meantime 
to promote to the extent of their ability the efficient workings of the 
provisions of the League Covenant, 

Have decided to conclude a treaty to that end,and have appointed 
their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R.: 

Vladimir Potemkin, member of the Central Executive Committee, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. 
to the President of the French Republic, and, 

The President of the French Republic: 

Pierre Laval, Senator, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, having ex- 
changed their credentials found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following provisions: 


Article 1 


In the event of France or the U.S.S.R. being threatened with, or 
in danger of, aggression on the part of any European State, the 
U.S.S.R., and reciprocally France, undertake mutually to proceed 
to immediate consultation in regard to measures to be taken for the 
enforcement of Article 10 of the League of Nations Covenant. 


Article 2 


In the event France or the U.S.S.R., under circumstances specified 
in Article 15, Section 7, of the League Covenant, being subjected, 
in spite of the genuinely peaceful intentions of both countries, to an 


‘Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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unprovoked aggression on the part of any European State, the 
U.S.S.R., and reciprocally France, shall immediately come to each 
other’s aid and assistance. 


Article 3 


In consideration of the fact that under Article 16 of the League 
Covenant any member of the League having recourse to war, con- 
trary to pledges given under Articles 12, 13 or 15 of the Covenant, 
is ipso facto considered as having committed an act of war against 
all other members of the League, France, and reciprocally the 
U.S.S.R., agree in the event of one of them being subjected, under 
these conditions, and in spite of the genuinely peaceful intentions 
of both countries, to an unprovoked aggression on the part of any 
European State to lend each other aid and assistance in application 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The same obligation is assumed in the event of France or the 
U.S.S.R. being subjected to aggression on the part of any European 
State in circumstances specified in Article 17, Sections 1 and 3, of 
the League Covenant. 


Article 4 


The undertakings stipulated above being consonant with obliga- 
tions of the high contracting parties as members of the League of 
Nations, nothing in this treaty shall be interpreted as restricting the 
duty of the latter to take proper measures efficiently to safeguard 
peace in the world, or as restricting obligations laid upon the high 
contracting parties of the League of Nations. 


Article 5 


This treaty, of which the French and Russian versions are equally 
valid, shall be ratified, and the instruments of ratification exchanged 
at Moscow as soon as possible. It shall be registered at the secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 

It will come into force as soon as the ratifications have been ex- 
changed and will remain operative for five years. If it is not denounced 
by either of the high contracting parties, giving notice thereof at 
least one year before the expiration of that period, it will remain in 
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force indefinitely, each of the high contracting parties being at liberty 
to terminate it at a year’s notice by a declaration to that effect. 
In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed 
this treaty. 
Done in Paris, May 2, 1935. 


Protocol of Signature 
I 


It is understood that the effect of Article 10 is to oblige each con- 
tracting party immediately to come to the assistance of the other, by 
immediately complying with recommendations of the League Coun- 
cil, as soon as they have been issued under Article 16 of the Covenant, 

It is further understood that the two contracting parties shall take 
joint action to obtain that the Council shall issue their recommenda- 
tions with all speed required by circumstances, and that should the 
Council, nevertheless, for whatever reason, issue no recommendation 
or fail to reach a unanimous decision, the obligation of assistance 
shall apply none the less. 

It is also understood that undertakings of assistance in this treaty 
refer only to cases of aggression against either of the contracting 
parties’ own territory. 


II 


The common intention of both governments being in no way to 
invalidate by this treaty any obligations undertaken by France and 
by the U.S.S.R. in respect of third parties, under treaties that have 
been published, it is understood that provisions of the aforesaid 
treaty shall not be carried out in any way which, being inconsistent 
with treaty obligations undertaken by one of the contracting parties, 
might expose the latter to sanctions of international character. 


III 


The two governments, feeling the desirability of the conclusion of a 
local agreement aiming at the organization of security as between 
the contracting States, and liable to embody or be accompanied by 
additional pledges of mutual assistance, leave it open to each other 
to become parties by mutual consent, should occasion arise, to like 
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agreement in any form, whether direct or indirect, that may seem 
appropriate, the obligations under such several agreements to take 
the place of those resulting from this treaty. 


lV 


The two governments put on record that the negotiations which 
have just resulted in the signature of this treaty were primarily 
entered upon in order to complete a security agreement comprising 
the U.S.S.R., Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic States bordering upon the 





all countries of Northeastern Europe 


U.S.S.R. Besides this agreement, there was to have been concluded 
a treaty of assistance between the U.S.S.R., France, and Germany, 
under which each of these three States would be pledged to come to 
the assistance of any one of them subjected to an aggression on the 
part of one of these three States. 

Although circumstances have not hitherto permitted the conclu- 
sion of these agreements which the two parties still look upon as 
desirable, it remains a fact, nevertheless, that the undertakings set 
forth in the Franco-Soviet treaty of assistance should be understood 
to come into play only within the limits contemplated in the tripar- 
tite agreement previously projected. 

Apart from the obligations resulting from this treaty, it is called 
to mind at the same time that in accordance with the Franco-Soviet 
pact of non-aggression, signed November 29, 1932, and without 
prejudice to the universal character of the undertakings under that 
pact in the event of either of the two parties being subjected to aggres- 
sion on the part of one or several third European Powers not referred 
to in the above-mentioned tripartite agreement, the other contracting 
party will have to refrain from extending any aid or assistance, direct 
or indirect, to the aggressor or aggressors, each party, moreover, 
declaring itself to be bound by no agreement of assistance which is 
inconsistent with this undertaking. 

Done in Paris, May 2, 1935. 


COVENANT BASIS OF TREATY 


Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, upon which 
the Franco-Soviet treaty is based, binds members to “respect and 
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preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League.” 

Article 15, also mentioned, provides that a dispute likely to lead 
toa rupture is to be submitted to the League Council. If unable to 
effect a settlement, the Council is to publish a report of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Members of the League are bound not 
to go to war with a party that complies with the recommendations. 
Paragraph 7, known as the “escape clause,” provides, however: 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed by the members thereof, other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the 

League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as 

they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 

justice. 


Under Article 16 a member of the League that resorts to war in 
violation of its covenants is deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members and becomes subject to economic and 
financial sanctions. 

Article 17 permits a non-member to submit itself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the League in case of a dispute, and “if a State so invited shall 
refuse to accept the obligations . . . and shall resort to war against 
a member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be appli- 
cable against the State taking such action.” 
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TEXT OF CLAUSES OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 
DEMILITARIZING THE RHINELAND 


(Articles 42, 43, 44 of Part III, Section III) 


Article 42 


Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the west 
of a line drawn fifty kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 


Article 43 


In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly of 
armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and _ military 
maneuvers of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 


Article 44 


In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions 
of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile 
act against the Powers signatory of the present treaty and as calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of the world. 


5 Reprinted from Treaties of Peace, 1919-1923, published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York. 
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JAPAN’S POLITICAL MURDERERSS 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


Washington Correspondent of The Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
and The Osaka Mainichi 


The militarist restlessness in Japan is a reflex of the militarist rest- 
lessness in Europe. Not until Europe regains its senses is Japan likely 
to return entirely to normalcy. 

Few nations have ever turned to foreign influence so sensitive a 
front as has Japan. Her history of twenty centuries is largely one of 
adoption, adaptation, absorption, assimilation of alien cultures and 
civilizations. This peculiar characteristic is at once Japan’s virtue 
and her weakness, her advantage and her disadvantage. To prove 
this we need not go far afield. We need only to look back over the 
past fifteen years. 


Age of Liberalism 


When, in the wake of the World War, Europe and America re- 
sounded with professions and pronunciamentos of ideals of peace, 
humanity, democracy, international amity, and all the rest of such 
beautiful sentiments, Japan, too, was animated with much the same 
liberalism. In Japan, in those days, the fighting profession was 
regarded as a necessary evil. The soldier became the burden, not the 
glory, of the nation. His uniform was no longer a badge of honor, 
but a sign of anachronism. 

The ebbing tide of militarism carried away division after division 
of the Japanese army and consigned them to Davy Jones’ locker. 
Between 1922 and 1924 no less than 1,800 officers and 56,000 men 
were dismissed. In 1925 another reduction plan was adopted result- 
ing in the dismissal of an additional 37,000 officers and men. The Diet 
and government had been increasingly reluctant to appropriate 
money for armament. 

All this while the soldier, though apprehensive and alarmed, was 
quiescent, for he was helpless before the rising tide of liberalism. 


Europe’s Military Dictatorship 


But this period was not to last long. Soon there loomed across the 
Japan Sea the specter of Red militarism and Red dictatorship, whose 


* Reprinted from The Washington Post, March 1, 1936. 
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juggernaut ruthlessly crushed all liberal and democratic opposition 
on a vast continent from the Pacific to the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
Trotsky’s new army boasted of a million men. Today the Red army 
is much larger and is equipped with the deadliest paraphernalia of 
modern warfare. 

After Red imperialism came Fascist absolutism and Nazi dictator. 
ship with their satellites of minor dictatorships. Thus Europe has be- 
come one vast conglomerate of great armed camps, each ready to 
throw its whole weight into the Armageddon at any moment. Whether 
these régimes are called socialistic, communistic, republican, demo- 
cratic, or monarchical, they all belong to the same species—military 
dictatorship. 

It is this condition in Europe (the continent which extends to 
Japan’s very door through the Soviet Republics) that has cast its 
contaminating reflection upon the Japanese military. The young 
officers of the Japanese army profess abhorrence of Russian Com- 
munism, but they cast envious eyes at the dictatorship, which enables 
the new masters of the Kremlin to build up a war machine without 
going to the trouble of bickering with fussy liberals. To them the 
liberalism which denies the nation adequate armament, while its 
immediate neighbor is arming to the teeth, is a menace and a public 
enemy. 

They think, too, that military dictatorship furnishes a short cut, 
the quickest and the most effective means to the end they have in 
mind. That end is social amelioration, particularly the relief of the 
farming population from which a great majority of Japanese soldiers 
are recruited. As they see it, parliamentary dickering and party 
wrangling, often trained with corruption, always entailing endless 
delay, are the bane of the nation. Away with them, and the nation 
under some form of dictatorship will usher in happier days, providing 
not only for the necessary armament but for the betterment of the 
miserable condition of those who toil on the farms and in the factories. 


Russian Influence 


I have just said that the young Japanese officers who have been 
enamored with the dictatorship idea as the panacea of Japan's ills, 
abhor Communism. Yet Communism lurks furtively in their sleeves. 
There are two books which savor of Communism and which have 
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been avidly read by young officers. One is Jichit Min-Han (literally, 
People’s Code for Self-Rule), written by Seikyo Gondo. The other is 
Kokka Kaizo Ron (literally, Treatise on the Reconstruction of the State), 
by Ikki Kita. 

Gondo’s book was openly published in Tokyo and is still in circula- 
tion. Kita’s book was secretly printed in Shanghai and was secretly 
brought to Japan. When this was discovered, the authorities promptly 
suppressed it, but a number of copies had already been put in the 
hands of discontented officers. 

The keynote of both books is the reverence for the emperor, 
apotheosizing of imperial benevolence, stricture upon plutocracy, 
and the general principle that all people under the emperor are equal 
and should equally enjoy happiness and well being. Only thus can 
the true glory and greatness of the nation be established. Neither 
book uses modern nomenclature of Socialism or Communism. Both 
use language familiar to Japanese ears and which strikes a sympa- 
thetic cord in Japanese hearts. 

Naturally these books have found a place in circles where Com- 
munism is taboo, where men frown and shudder at the mention of 
such names as Marx and Lenin. Yet the basic concept preached in 
them, when translated into Western terms, comes perilously close to 
State Socialism. Only it is simpler and cruder. Its authors cleverly 
exploit the name of the emperor to instil in the Japanese mind the 
ideology which, when preached in the name of Marx or Lenin, is 
repugnant to that mind. 

The young officers, enamored with this kind of “imperial social- 
ism” and also impressed by dictatorships abroad, have three domi- 
nant ideas—first, a more equitable enjoyment of happiness; second, 
adequate armament to cope with foreign, especially with the Red, 
menace; and third, expansion on the Asiatic continent. This last- 
mentioned idea comes from the well-founded belief that Japan is too 
congested with population and that if all the available land were 
equitably or equally distributed each allotment would be so small 
that it would not yield enough to satisfy the bare wants of the 
allottee. 


Why Assassinations? 


These clamors are understandable enough. But why on earth do 
these young officers want to kill off so many men who rendered 
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valuable service to their country and who were still at the helm? 
The answer is fanaticism. 

These zealots have no concrete political or administrative program 
of their own. Nor have they found any outstanding leader who 
would guide them along the path they would walk. Their ideas are 
but vagaries. They know they cannot take over the reins of govern. 
ment. They have no illusion about their own abilities. 

*Conceivably, their consciousness of their own deficiencies and 
inabilities have made these discontented officers all the more restive, 
They brooded over the nation’s state of affairs until they became 
convinced it was “going to the dogs,”’ and the brooding made them 
morbid, morose, angry, desperate. They thought, no doubt, that the 
elder statesmen, cabinet ministers, and party leaders stood in their 
way, obstructing the adoption of the ideas they had cherished. 
Remove these obstructionists, and there might, somehow, appear a 
government the policies of which might conform to their cherished 
ideas. And the only way to remove them, as they saw it, was violence, 
Such was their simple reasoning. They were the victims of misguided 
patriotism. 

Partisan Politics 


It is also conceivable that the misdirected tactics of the Seiyukai, 
the opposition party, in the heat of the recent general election added 
fuel to the flame of militarist discontent. Whether in sincerity or 
whether to ingratiate themselves with the military and the ultra- 
nationalistic groups, the Seiyukai politicians adopted “Away with 
the Elder Statesmen” as one of their slogans. They declared, and 
rightly enough, that the elder statesmen had constituted an extra- 
constitutional institution, and had come to assume a position of 
influence and importance not defined or permitted by the supreme 
law of the land. They argued that such an institution was an obstacle 
to the wholesome growth of constitutional government. 

The argument was plausible, but it ignored the all-important and 
obvious fact that many a time in the past the elder statesmen, by 
reason of their long experience and mature judgment, had rendered 
invaluable service, bringing the counsel of sanity and moderation 
to bear upon deliberations on difficult and delicate problems of the 
State. 

By shouting, “Down with the Elder Statesmen,” the Seiyukai, of 
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course, had no thought of removing them by violence. But such a 
slogan at such a time could not but inflame the morbid minds of the 
militarist zealots who had already come to look upon the elder states- 
men as public enemies who obscured the otherwise clear vision of 
the emperor. Wittingly, or unwittingly, the opposition toyed with 
fire, and almost started a conflagration. 

One comforting thing in the midst of this Japan’s national calamity 
is that there are absolutely no high officers involved in the murderous 
plot. No general, not even a colonel, pulled the string behind the 
scene. None aspires to a dictatorship such as has been set up by 
Hitler, Stalin, or Mussolini. The fanatical Quixotes who led the 
murderous band were but underlings in the army. As for the privates 
who participated in the killing orgy, they were forced to follow their 
frenzied officers blindly, without knowing or asking whys and 
wherefores. 


Remnant of Feudalism 


Perhaps this idea of assassinating prominent men is a survival of 
the feudal sentiment which was transplanted from China, as so many 
things Japanese, both good and bad, came from that hoary country. 
In my boyhood days my master in the Chinese classics taught me to 
read a Chinese book, which eulogized and idealized celebrated 
Chinese assassins. It was a famous classical book, widely known both 
in China and in Japan. Its lurid yet fascinating language still lingers 
in my mind. 

Many of the ethical concepts which prevailed in feudal Japan were 
molded out of the Chinese ideas of right and wrong. Some of those 
concepts still cast a spell over modern Japan in spite of all the meta- 
morphosis it has undergone. After all the Japan of the sworded 
warrior is only half a century behind the Japan of the steam engine, 
of the cotton factory and the steel mill. Our only regret is that the 
perpetrators of the murders in this instance did not immolate them- 
selves on the spot or before an imperial tomb, as their gallant sires 
in similar circumstances would have done, as an honorable act of 
atonement. In due time the assassins will be brought before the 
tribunal where they will be defended by competent lawyers. Thus 
do they cling to the life which, when knighthood was in flower, 
would have been cast away without remorse or regret. It is difficult 
for us to suppress a feeling of contempt for such cowardice. The 
samurai has become civilized! 
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But what of the immediate future? How will the Emperor and hig | for ju 
advisers restore order and put an end to such unrest and discontent , W: 
as have manifested themselves in this disturbance? Above all, how | feark 
will they deal with the culprits within the ranks of the army? Wil] neut: 
they make a heroic decision to wipe blood with blood, fight fire with amo! 
fire? Or will they again adopt a conciliatory measure, as they did | put : 
upon the assassination of Premier Inukai in May, 1932, hoping thus | _ drov 
to placate the militarist malcontents and to restore normalcy without | 
going through an excruciating period of politico-military convulsion 
involving, perhaps, further bloodshed? These questions will have to | 
be answered and answered soon. 


Fundamental Question 


Looming big above these immediate questions is the more funda- 
mental, more far-reaching question of how to ameliorate the unhappy | 
economic condition which is at the bottom of the unrest. Can the 
necessary remedy be found without resort to foreign expansion? By 
foreign expansion we do not mean expansion by military conquest. 
Rather do we mean Japan’s peaceable economic growth abroad 
through emigration, trade, and various enterprises. When the im- 
petuous Japanese soldiers saw such avenues of peaceable activities 
closed, they saw the only alternative in Japan’s march into Man- 
churia or Inner Mongolia or North China. And when they thought 
such advance was blocked by statesmen and diplomats, they turned 
upon them with a ferocity which shocked the world. 

Obviously, there is something wrong in the existing order which 
permits some nations to occupy each a vast continent or even conti- 
nents for their exclusive exploitation, while some are cooped up ina . 
small and resourceless area, and are denied the right of sending some 
of their ‘‘surplus’’ population into the empty spaces of the world. 

Of this maladjustment the restiveness in Japan is but a symptom. 
If there is anything in Soviet Russia’s Communism, why should it 
begrudge Japan even the small privilege of buying the northern half 
of Sakhalin Island, which originally belonged to Japan anyway, and 
which is as useful to the Russian colossus as the superfluous tip of 
an overgrown fingernail? Why should the Western Powers exclude | 
or check by various devices not only Japanese immigration but 
Japanese trade in their vast colonies whose impecunious natives look 
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for just the kinds of goods which the Japanese are same = ee 
Without facing fundamental economic questions honestly 
fearlessly it seems futile to fuss about naval reduction, ae 
neutrality, etc., as a means to secure peace on earth and quate 
among men. Japan might summarily execute these ae 
but that would still leave unsolved the economic problems whic 


: ; 
drove them to desperation. 
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THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN WAR MYTH? 
By VERNON NASH 


Behind the struggle over ratios at the forthcoming naval conference 
will lie the conviction that war between the United States and Japan 
is inevitable. Yet actually a war between the two countries would be 
about as feasible as military combat between Switzerland and Para. 
guay. How, for example, could either of them succeed in placing 
landing parties on the soil of the other? Would some other country 
furnish a neutral meeting ground? Or would the navies meet by 
common consent in the middle of the Pacific Ocean? 

I have yet to talk with a naval or military officer who believes that 
the high commands on either side would risk sending any substantial 
part of their navies as far from their bases even as Midway Island, 
One is disposed to accept this opinion when one recalls that the two 
greatest navies of the world were almost in hearing distance of each 
other during the World War, and yet the admirals dared risk only 
one encounter. They are still arguing over who won the Battle of 
Jutland, since both sides turned tail and ran at the first good oppor- 
tunity. 

How many units in either the American or the Japanese navy can 
carry fuel and other essential supplies for a Pacific round trip, to- 
gether with sufficient ammunition to enable them to engage ina 
serious naval conflict? Even if successful operations so far from their 
bases were possible for modern fleets, both sides would feel it neces- 
sary to keep back the main body of their naval forces for defense of 
their coasts. This fact alone would prevent any possible major suc- 
cess by a smaller force from either navy, even if it were sent. Prospect 
of certain failure would doubtless mean that such minor contingents 
would not be sent at all. Transports with land forces cannot leave 
port without adequate naval convoys. Unless the navies can operate 
effectively, therefore, the armies of the two countries can never 
meet. What remains? Guerrilla tactics by raiding cruisers and sub- 
marines of each country against the maritime commerce of the other 
would seem to be the only practicable operations. 

The effort of a combatant to establish a blockade of the enemy is of 
course a form of warfare. But it is not the kind of warfare for which 
the two navies have been built and for which the respective publics 


7Reprinted by permission from The Nation, December 11, 1935. 
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are prepared. Admiral Sims’s strictures upon battleships after the 
World War remain unanswered. Our fleets may not cower in port as 
did British dreadnoughts from 1914 to 1918, but they cannot range 
suficiently far from their bases to be thoroughly effective offensive 
weapons. 

Put the foregoing to your friends and acquaintances and note how 
many of them will retort almost automatically that both sides would 
doubtless resort to the use of their air fleets. When you point out that 
the only planes which have flown the Pacific have had to carry such a 
heavy load of fuel that they were scarcely able to get off the ground 
with it, and ask what good it would do to send planes which would be 
empty and bombless when they reached their destinations, then they 
talk sagely of new and better bombers, of aircraft carriers, and of 
the projected air bases on a string of islands in the Pacific. 

There is of course a wide field for speculation on the results of 
future inventions. Air bases in the western Pacific, however, will be 
useful in war only so long as they can be defended and supplies can 
be taken to them. How long would that period be if our battleships 
could not safely remain in those waters? Aircraft carriers cannot 
venture from port unaccompanied by fighting naval convoys any 
more than troop transports. Let us assume for the argument, how- 
ever, that one of them steams out on a day’s journey or so westward 
or eastward with its complement of war “birds.’’ The planes would 
still have to carry such a large supply of fuel for the projected round 
trip that they could not support the added weight of even one bomb. 
It is said that there are Japanese aviators who are pledged to under- 
take one-way trips against an enemy, striking for an objective which 
would exhaust the small supply of fuel they would be able to carry 
along with a load of aerial torpedoes. Such patriotic heroism might be 
eflective in operations against the strategic centers of Far Eastern 
Siberia, but the gasoline load required for even a one-way trip from 
any Japanese air base or venturesome aircraft carrier to the nearest 
vital center of the United States, Pearl Harbor, would still be so large 
as to preclude the carrying of bombs large enough to cause serious 
damage. 

An unmistakable signpost to these significant facts has been before 
us since the adoption of the five-five-three naval ratio. Western 
strategists have been asserting that these relative strengths make 
Japan unassailable in Asiatic waters by the British and American 
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navies combined. If this be true, how very remote indeed are the 
probabilities of success for Japan in an attempt to capture Peay 
Harbor at Honoluiu. If ten-to-three favorable odds are not sufficient 
when we must do the going, what chance at all have three-to-fiye 
unfavorable odds when Japan must do the coming? 

This unwillingness of navies to play “dare base’’ means not only 
that we are safe from attack; it means also that Japan can do whatit 
pleases in the Far East so far as the United States and Great Britain 
are concerned, except for such restraints as diplomatic and commer. 


cial pressure can provide. How far even the extremes of embargo or | 


the withdrawal of recognition would affect and influence Japan is 


another issue; it is the practicability of war which is under con. | 


sideration here. Not questions of policy but the alleged dangers of a 
war with Japan or some other Power provide the chief arguments by 
which the American people are being led to approve the construction 
of a larger navy. Would that there were some individual or group 
sufficiently powerful to demand and obtain authoritative answers to 


such questions as the following before we are launched on a great | 


building program: What potential naval enemy even now could 


attack us successfully so long as we confine naval operations to the | 


defense of our own shores? Against what potential enemy could we 
operate effectively outside our own waters even with a navy built up 
to treaty limits? So long as ships are dependent upon and must 
remain near bases, what conceivable sense is there in increasing their 
numbers beyond that needed for coast defense? Under the circum- 
stances we are forced, willy-nilly, to observe the Pact of Paris except 
in our dealings with our neighbors and with non-nava! Powers. If our 
present navy is larger than we need for self-defense, and if no navy 
we can possibly build is adequate for offense against a first-rank 
Power, then the conclusion is inescapable that General Butler is right 
about the navy at least—it’s a racket. 

Even if our naval authorities could give the nation a satisfactory 
answer to questions already raised concerning the practicability ofa 
war with Japan, another pertinent query would remain: Will we 
fight? Most Americans would doubtless affirm confidently that our 
peace-loving land will never start a war. Let us accept that assertion 
at its face value. It seems at least plausible that we might decide, ifit 
came to a showdown, that our present and future interests in the Far 
East were not worth fighting for. Let us ask the second half of the 
question then: Will Japan attack us? 
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Some months ago I heard an American military expert develop the 


| thesis that Japan would not dare attack Russia unless the Soviets 
| were simultaneously invaded by a European Power. He argued that 


Russia’s vital centers are too far away from the Orient to be paralyzed 
by Japan, although Japan might quickly take the whole of Eastern 
Siberia. Fighting would then settle down to a long war with the lines 
at Lake Baikal or the Ural Mountains. In such a prolonged struggle 
the Soviets would have an overwhelming advantage. Similarly 
Japan must lose a war with the United States. Even :f it should suc- 
ceed in occupying the entire west coast of the United States, a fan- 
tastic assumption, the heart of industrial America would still be 
beyond two mountain ranges and across plains more than a thousand 
miles wide. Meanwhile, what would be happening to the financial 
structure of a country 40 per cent of whose foreign trade is with the 
United States? Surely we are not being asked to believe that Japanese 
leaders have become so mentally unbalanced by jingoism as to be 
indifferent to these vital considerations. 

There remains the issue previously mentioned: Is there no stop- 
ping Japan in Asia? It is probable that only Russia could do it by 
direct, warlike means. Great Britain and the United States might 
participate in such a war, singly or jointly, by enforcing blockades 
outside the Orient and by extending credits and furnishing supplies 
and, perhaps, land reinforcements to the Soviets. The two Anglo- 
Saxon nations, alone or together, without Russia, can effectively use 
only economic and diplomatic weapons. Could such means stop 
Japan? I think so. Great Britain or the United States can dictate 
Japanese policy at any time, I believe, by the simple expedient of 
closing their ports to Japanese shipping until Nippon meets their 
terms. Even those who believe that the island empire can pull out of 
its present economic extremities would scarcely maintain that Japan 
could stand the additional loss of all its trade with America or all its 
trade with the British Empire for any prolonged period. 

Japan is supplying the latest documentation to the thesis that the 
most terrible affliction that can come upon any nation is for it to 
become the conqueror of another. Those who are unwilling to wait 
until this demonstration has been made conclusive, but who abhor 
boycotts almost as much as war, can consider the possibility of com- 
pelling the Japanese Government to become responsible again by 
withdrawing diplomatic recognition from the present military junta. 
The Japanese are undoubtedly the most sensitive people on earth; 
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they could not endure such an affront to their pride. How much 
recognition means to them is shown by the frantic efforts they con. 
tinue to make to get international acknowledgment of Manchukuo, 
even by indirection. 

But both economic pressures and diplomatic demands are subject 
to the same serious objection. The Japanese populace might rise in 
fury as soon as it learned of them and wreak its vengeance upon the 
nationals of countries participating in sanctions. Such outrages could 
be prevented, I believe, by warnings to the Japanese Government of 
reprisals within our power, such as extensions of an embargo fora 
period relative in length to the number of lives lost. There is over. 
whelmingly conclusive evidence that the Japanese Government can 
and does control its own people. In the face of such a threat, the | 
commercial tycoons of Japan would see to it that it did so. 

The assertion that no nation would be willing to use embargoes or 
to break off relations does not invalidate the practicability of these 
weapons if they were used. Here, at any rate, are America’s alterna- 
tives: we can use our superior diplomatic and commercial power 
within or without a declared state of war, or we can wait for the 
certain breakdown of Japan when its swashbuckling imperialism on 
the mainland of Asia has failed of its purposes. We cannot directly 
make full-fledged war upon a naval Power which is on the other side 
of an ocean five thousand miles wide. Japan is not able to use large- 
scale operations, naval, military, or aerial, against the United States; 
and America cannot injure Japan by these means. Since this sig- 
nificant fact is demonstrable, for what are we preparing? 
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